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U. S. Population Drama of 20th Century 


Nation Expects to Reach 200,000,000 Long Before 1970 Census 


Some of the most striking points 


to be noted about 20th century 
America concern rapid popula- 
tion growth. The 1960 census— 
results of which are still being as- 
sembled and published—has pro- 
vided an abundance of new facts 
and figures on this subject. 


OT until about 1915, more than 

130 years after independence was 
won, did our country’s population 
reach 100,000,000. Now, less than half 
a century later, we are swiftly ap- 
proaching the 200,000,000 mark. 
Barring some calamity such as nuclear 
war, this milestone will be reached 
long before the next national census 
occurs, in 1970. 

Recent net increases have been at 
an annual rate of almost 3,000,000, 
and our numbers are approximately 
183,000,000 today. 

An official U. S. census, or popula- 
tion count, is taken every 10 years, 
and last year’s survey showed that 
America had gained more people from 
1950 to 1960 than in any previous dec- 
ade. The increase during that time 
was about 28,000,000. Our entire popu- 
lation in 1860, just before the Civil 
War began, exceeded this number by 
only 3,440,000. 


Which U. S. geographical areas 
made the biggest gains in the 1950- 
60 period? 


So far as actual numbers of people 
are concerned, California grew faster 
than did any other state—gaining over 
5,000,000. In terms of percentages, 
Florida was No. 1, with nearly 79% 
more inhabitants in 1960 than in 1950. 

Turning from individual states to 
large geographical regions, we see that 
the West—the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific area—made the swiftest gain. 
Our 13 westernmost states, as a group, 
achieved a 38.9% increase—as against 
18.5% for the entire nation. 

Besides Florida, the only non-west- 
ern states whose populations expanded 
by more than 25% were Delaware, 
Maryland, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
sey. 

New York continues as the state 
with the most people—over 16,782,000 
according to the 1960 census. Next in 
line come California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, New 
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Jersey, and Massachusetts. These top 
9 states still rank in the same order as 
shown by the previous census. But No. 
10 is now Florida, whose 1950 position 
was 20th. 

Population declined in West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Mississippi, and the 
District of Columbia during the 1950- 
60 period—by percentages ranging 
from practically zero in Mississippi’s 
case to 7.2 in West Virginia’s. 

Effect on Congress. Census figures 
have many uses. Officially, though, 
their main purpose is to provide a 
for distributing seats in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, which 
are allotted among the states accord- 
ing to population. 

Since our voters elected members of 
the present House before the 1960 fig- 
ures were available, seats in that body 
are still apportioned according to 11- 
year-old census results. The number 
of representatives that each state is 
to choose in 1962, however, will be 
determined by the new population fig- 
ures. 
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5—Weekly Digest and Science in the News 
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Under present law, House member- 
ship normally is 435. (It has stood 
temporarily at 437 since Alaska and 
Hawaii were admitted to the Union, 
but is slated to drop back to the 
smaller number when seats are reap- 
portioned.) With the 435 positions 
redistributed according to the latest 
census results, 9 of our fastest-grow 
ing states will each gain 1 or more | 
representatives. Meanwhile, there will 
be losses for 16 states whose popula 
tions have had a slow growth or a de- 
cline. 

Certain lawmakers, led by Repre- 
sentative Frank Chelf of Kentucky, 
want Congress to increase the size of 
the House so that fewer states would 
lose Others argue that the 
House already is extremely large, and 
that further additions would make it 
too unwieldy. 


seats. 


What's happening to the relative 
sizes of city and rural populations? 

From a nation that was about 95¢ 
rural in 1790, we have become mainly 
a land of city dwellers. 
cording to the Census Bureau, 60% of 
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Readers Say— 








In our modern society, government is 
becoming more powerful. This 
may be a good thing in some respects, 
but, in most cases, it is bad for the 
American way of life. 

An example of government control is 
the social security pension’ system. 
Within 8 years, we may be paying 
around 10% of income for the security 
service, whether we want it or not. Is 
it right to make a man buy something 
he doesn’t desire? 

If the government is permitted to run 
our lives, we shall soon be fully de- 
pendent on it. America was based on 
the individual and his right to manage 
his own future. Let us keep to that 
time-tried successful policy. 

STEVE KIMMEL, 
Decatur, Illinois 


steadily 


* 


I firmly believe that cheating in any 
form is dishonest, immoral, and degrad- 
ing to the person engaging in such a 
practice. Once a student starts, by copy- 
ing a test question, cheating may easily 
become a habit. Curbing dishonesty can 
best be accomplished by teaching in the 
home—not in the school. 

BRENT TAYLOR, 
Rigby, Idaho 


(Thanks also to Rigby students Kent 
Skoar, Sharen Holbrook, Gary Fay, 
Sandra Pakst, Peggy Wright, Kay Rob- 
rts, and Maureen Cromwell for good 
crowded out of the column by 
limitations.) 


letters, 
space 


* 


How can Americans expect to have any 
success in international affairs and in 
solving world problems if their own 
country is becoming dishonest and cor- 
rupt? The communists are quick to 
criticize us, and low ethical standards 
provide them with an opportunity. If 
the U. S. is to keep its present position 
as a world leader, we must maintain our 
honesty. ROSE BARBON, 

Saltimore, Maryland 


(Thanks also for Baltimore letters 
from Theresa Suchy and Peggy Berkei- 
hiser.) 


* 


You have done a wonderful service in 
writing about moral standards in Amer- 
ica. Thanks very much for presenting 
the facts to our youth. 

CHARLES BRANNING, 
Seguin, Texas 


* 


I commend the Administration’s policy 
of diplomacy. During the recent SEATO 
conference in Thailand, Secretary of 
State Rusk demonstrated to our allies 
that we are taking a firm stand against 
the threat of communist domination in 
and elsewhere. 

STEVE DAVIDSON, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Laos 














I do not how anyone can oppose 
federal aid for clearing away slums. 
Slums are a national problem that must 
be overcome. We cannot in good con- 
cience help foreign countries build up 
their economies and, at the same time, 
permit our own people to live in crowded, 
unpleasant, unhealthy hovels. 

SHARON Ross, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


* 


see 


ssident Kennedy’s plans for more 
ousing and for clearance of slums prom- 
se important advances for the benefit of 
nation as a whole. By helping all 
our people toward a higher standard of 
living, our nation will give new meaning 
to the rights of Americans for equal op- 
portunity in advancing themselves. 
DoroTHY CARTER, 
Piedmont, California 
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GRETCHEN KANNE, actress who played in “Tiger at the Gates.” 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


The play 


was presented this season at popular Arena Stage Theater in nation’s capital. 


Interviews on Careers 





Pros and Cons of Acting 


RETCHEN Kanne is an actress 

who has performed in New York 
City theaters, at the Arena Stage in 
Washington, D. C., and other places. 
She has also done some TV work. At 
the time of this interview, she was 
cast in the role of Cassandra in 
Christopher Fry’s play, “Tiger at the 
Gates.” 

“The work of an actor or actress is 
far from easy,” Miss Kanne reports. 
“Frequently, I go to rehearsals at 
10:30 in the morning. After a short 
break for lunch, I continue working 
until 4:30 in the afternoon. 

“Then I must get ready for the 
evening’s performance. Occasionally 
it takes a considerable amount of time 
to get ready for my stage role. For 
‘Tiger at the Gates,’ for instance, I 
must be at the theater not later than 
6:30 so the hairdressers have enough 
time to prepare the elaborate Greek 
hairdo for the 8:30 performance. 

“In addition to rehearsals and doing 
performances, I make frequent trips 
to see my agent in New York City to 
line up new parts in plays. This 
search for work, incidentally, is one 
of the hardest chores an actor has to 
face.” 

Qualifications. Edward L. Merritt, 
Jr., director of public relations for the 
Arena Stage in the nation’s capital, 
points out that few persons who hope 
for a career on the stage, radio-TV, 
or screen ever realize their dream. 
“Unless you have obvious talent plus 
a compelling ambition tc become an 
actor or actress,” he maintains, “you 
should not even consider this field as 
your life’s work.” Good appearance 
and voice are other qualities usually 
required for success in this profession. 

Training. In high take 
courses in music, art, and other re- 
lated subjects. No forma! education 
beyond high school is really necessary, 
though many colleges and universities 
give excellent courses in drama. If 
you take such a course, you can benefit 
from it, but your real training will 
come from acting itself. 

Getting started. “Though I started 
my acting career at the age of 10, it 
is never really too late to enter this 
field,” Miss Kanne points out. “If you 
have your heart set on an acting ca- 
reer, I suggest that you join high 
school dramatic clubs and take part 


school, 


in as many amateur plays as possible. 

“Next, you can join a Little Theater 
group if your community has one. You 
may also be able to get a small part 
in a play put on by summer theater 
companies. You may or may not get 
paid for your work as an apprentice 
actor, but the experience will be of 
great value to you.” 

“After you have become a profes- 
sional actor,” Mr. Merritt explains, 
“you must join Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation—a union for people engaged 
in the entertainment business. But 
even after you become a member of 
Equity, you will find that it takes a 
great deal of persistence—and talent 
—to land acting jobs, for there are 
many more persons who hope for a 
career in this field than there are 
openings for them. 

“Don’t pull up stakes and go to Hol- 
lywood or New York City with the ex- 
pectation that you will land an acting 
job. One of the most unfortunate 
things about this field is that so many 
persons of limited talent waste away 
their lives in a hopeless, heartbreak- 
ing struggle for acting jobs that al- 
ways elude them. Don’t let this hap- 
pen to you.” 

Earnings. Your income will depend 
upon how successful you are in land- 
ing acting jobs. Incomes of leading 
screen, stage, and radio-TV stars are 
exceptionally high, but there are com- 
paratively few of these top perform- 
ers. Average actors and actresses usu- 
ally earn between $90 and $125 a week 
if they keep busy. 

Facts to weigh. “The excitement 
and public acclaim that acting pro- 
vides are hard to match in any other 
profession,” Miss Kanne feels. “Also, 
there’s satisfaction in communicating 
your ideas and feelings to others, par- 
ticularly if you do a good play or TV 
production. 

“Of course, acting is hard work and 
competition for jobs is keen. In addi- 
tion, there is always the danger that 
you will be ‘type-cast’ in a particular 
kind of role, making it difficult to get 
work playing other parts.” 

More information. Get in touch 
with local Little Theater or Arena 
Stage groups. Also, talk over career 
opportunities with managers of nearby 
radio and TV stations. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 











1. Legislators usually take into con- 
sideration the wishes of their constit- 
uents (kon-stit’i-énts). (a) voters 
(b) colleagues (c) relatives (d) finan- 
cial backers. 


2. A filibuster (fil’i-bis’ter) is some- 
times used in an attempt to stop the 
passage of a bill in the Senate. (a) 
side issue (b) dramatic appeal (c) 
Presidential request (d) lengthy 
speech or speeches. 


8. The senator’s discussion was 
apropos (ap’ré-pd’). (a) rambling 
(b) out of place (c) suitable to the 
occasion (d) humorous and informa- 
tive. 

4. Congressional elections take place 
biennially (bi-én‘i-al-li). (a) twice a 
year (b) once every 2 years (c) once 
a year (d) once every 4 years. 


5. Everyone at the press conference 
appeared to be in a jocular (jok’t-ler) 
mood. (a) joking (b) serious (c) 
jockeying (d) relaxed. 


6. The Supreme Court decision was 
considered to be of paramount (pair’a- 
mount) importance. (a) little (b) 
supreme (c) doubtful (d) future. 


7. The lawyer used a number of 
fallacious (fa-la’shis) arguments in 
presenting his case. (a) unexpected 
(b) convincing (c) misleading (d) 
relatively weak. 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
seals finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
a U. S. geographical area. 


1. France is an important producer of 
steel and 
2. A French river. 


3. This river flows from Switzerland 
into France. 


4. This one flows through Paris. 
5. Mountains in southern France. 
6. This nation shares those mountains. 


7. Capital of Britain’s Kenya Colony 
in Africa. 


8. France does not want to depend on 
___. (initials) for defense as much 
as U. S. thinks it should. 


9. He’s Secretary of the Interior. 


142} 3)4)5}6)7)8)|9 


Last Week 


HoRIZONTAL: Nicaragua. VERTICAL: 
1. Borneo; 2. tin; 3. spices; 4. Java; 5. 
Thor; 6. Atlas; 7. Goa; 8. Sukarno; 
9. Polaris. 
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Only 30% live in 
the Country — 


while 7 O % live 
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IN 1800 
there were 6.1 persons per square mile 





IN 1900 
there were 25.6 persons per square mile 


there are 50.5 persons per square mile 


(including Alaska and Hawaii) 








U. S. Population 


(Concluded from page 1) 


2,500 or more held an additional 10%. 
“Metropolitan areas”—big commer- 
cial centers together with their sub- 
urbs—accounted for approximately 
three-quarters of our population in- 
crease between 1950 and 1960. The 
suburban fringes grew about 6 times 
as rapidly as did the central cities. 

Certain metropolitan areas sprawl] 
over large clusters of cities and towns. 
Some even extend across state lines. 
Serious difficulties are thus created. 

Major problems in and around any 
big city generally concern the metro- 
politan area as a whole. But some- 
times it is almost impossible for the 
numerous local governing bodies to 
cooperate in handling these questions 
—relating to schools, traffic, slum 
clearance, sewage disposal, law en- 
forcement, etc. 

On this point, the issue again arises 
as to whether the federal government 
should step up its efforts to help mu- 
nicipal authorities with their prob- 
lems—or whether we should concen- 
trate on finding solutions at state and 
local levels. 


Has there been much change in the 
relative sizes of the different age 
groups within our country? 


Yes. “Between 1950 and 1960,” 
says a recent Census Bureau report, 
“the population of the United States 
grew both older and younger.” In 
other words, there were big increases 
in the numbers of Americans who were 
comparatively old, and of those who 
were comparatively young. But the 
“in-between” group didn’t grow so 
rapidly. Here are the figures: 

@ In the 10 years preceding the 
1960 census, the number of children 
and youths under 18 rose by 36.7% 
Each year during the last 7, more than 
4,000,000 children have been born. 
This annual number is greater than 
the entire U. S. population in 1790, 
when the first census was taken. 

@ The number of retirement-age 
people, 65 and over, made a 34.7% in- 
crease in the 1950-60 period. Medical 
progress, resulting in a low death rate, 
is largely responsible for this change. 

@ The middle group—ages 18 
through 64—grew less rapidly. It 
gained only 7.2% between 1950 and 
1960; and it made up only 55% of our 
total population at the end of the pe- 
riod, as against 61% at the beginning. 


The 18-through-64 group, which 
provides most of our working force, 
will start to expand more rapidly as 
today’s huge crop of children and 
young people advances into adulthood. 
This development may, in some cases, 
create new unemployment problems. 
On the other hand, it should help to 
relieve present shortages of highly 
trained workers in such fields as sci- 
ence, nursing, and teaching. 


What are some of the difficulties 
and some of the advantages arising 
from America’s speedy growth? 


One problem is the heavy drain on 
natural resources. The United States 
can support an expanding population 
more easily than do most other coun- 
tries, but—-even here chal- 
lenges arise. For instance, various 
cities find it increasingly hard to ob- 
tain enough water. 

We consume raw materials at a 
tremendous rate. America has used 
greater quantities of practically every 
mineral since the beginning of World 
War I than the entire human race 
consumed in all history prior to that 
time. If the future needs of our grow- 
ing numbers are to be met, we must 
exert all possible effort to avoid waste 
and to develop new sources of supply. 


serious 


Congestion. As time goes on, we 
have less and less “elbow room.” 
Cities are becoming larger and more 
congested. In certain big metropol- 
itan districts, the slum areas spread 
faster than they can be cleared away. 
Traffic problems are multiplying. 
Even fresh air is a scarce commodity 
in some places, as automobiles and in- 
dustrial plants pour fumes into the 
atmosphere. 

It seems almost impossible for the 
federal, state, and local governments 
to keep up with rising demands for 
improved highways and more airports. 
The need for schools and hospitals 
keeps growing. So does the need for 
recreational facilities to provide con- 
structive activities for young people in 
their leisure time. 

People who live in the big cities find 
that they must go farther and farther 
to reach uncrowded vacation areas. 
With transportation facilities over- 
burdened in many parts of the nation, 
travel becomes an ordeal instead of a 
pleasure. These are among the dis- 
advantages of swift growth. 

On the other hand, by constantly 
expanding the market for goods and 
services, this growth helps keep busi- 
ness booming. It provides an increas- 
ing demand for homes, furniture and 


DRAWN FOR AMEF 


appliances, clothing. toys, and count- 
less other items. 

The United States has been experi- 
encing a business boom most of the 
time since World War II. Occasional 
declines or “recessions’—such as the 
one from which we now seem to be 
recovering—have not lasted long. In 
general, economists expect America 
to remain fairly prosperous, and they 
cite our mushrooming population as 
one reason. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it can be said that healthy eco- 
nomic conditions and fast population 
growth have bolstered each other up 
to now. We gained few people during 
the depression of the 1930’s. The 
number of marriages declined, and so 
did the average size of families. Our 
increase in the 10 years following 1930 
didn’t quite reach 9,000,000. 


ADAPTED FROM 4 


During and after World War II, 
with people becoming more prosperous 
and better able to marry and to sup- 
port large families, the U. S. birth 
rate took an upward swing. Our num- 
bers rose more than twice as fast in 
the 1940’s, and over 3 times as rapidly 
in the 1950’s, as they had in the de- 
pression-laden 1930's. 


Is a swift population growth oc- 
curring in many other lands? 


Yes. Statistical experts working 
for the United Nations say that the 
world will have more than 3 billion 
people before the end of this vear. 
The annual increase, they report, is 
around 50,000,000—approximately 
equal to the entire population of Italy 

At the time of Christ, about 2,000 
years ago, the world may have had 
350,000,000 men, women, and children. 
Scientists doubt that there were more 
than 500,000,000 as recently as 1700. 
But the last 260 years have seen the 
earth’s population multiply about six- 
fold. 

The growth is particularly rapid in 
certain underdeveloped nations of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia 
thus putting these countries under 
ever-increasing pressure to expand 
their facilities for turning out 
and other vital products. 

—By ToM MYER 
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FIFTY-ONE LARGEST U.S. CITIES 


Rank 

New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Houston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Milwaukee 
Boston 
Dallas 

New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
San Antonio 


Rank 

San Diego 
Seattle 
Buffalo 
Memphis 
Denver 
Atlanta 


Population 
7,781,984 
3,550,404 
2,479,015 
2,002,512 
1,670,144 

939,024 
938,219 
876,050 
763,956 
750,026 
742,855 
741,324 
697,197 
679,684 
627,525 
604,332 
587,718 
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Minneapolis 
indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Rank 

Long Beach 
Birmingham 
Oklahoma City 
Rochester 
Toledo 

St. Paul 
Norfolk 
Omaha 


Population 
573,224 
557,087 
532,759 
502,550 
497,524 
493,887 
487,455 
482,872 
476,258 
475,539 
471,316 
439,170 
405,220 
390,639 
372,676 
367,548 
356,268 


Population 
344,168 
140,887 
924,253 
318,611 
318,003 
313,411 
305,872 
301,598 
294,179 
291,688 
290,351 
276,687 
276,101 
274,970 
262,332 
261,685 
254,698 
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OUR GROWING 
POPULATION 





5,308,483 


31,443,321 














105,710,620 183,000,000 
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SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 








THE HISTORY OF 
HIS DEPARTMENT 











HE old frontier days come to life 

in Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall’s office. Totem poles stand 
watch at the entrance to his office, and 
paintings of the Old West hang on 
the walls. 

Mr. Udall’s interest in frontier his- 
tory goes back to his childhood. A 
descendant of pioneers, he was born 
in St. Johns, Arizona—a town his 
grandfather, David King Udall, 
founded in 1880. As a boy, Stewart 
Udall roamed the parched lands of Ari- 
zona and visited the Indians living on 
reservations there. Now, as Secretary 
of the Interior, he supervises Uncle 
Sam’s programs dealing with Indians, 

irrigation, national 
parks, and other 
similar matters. 
Mr. Udall, many 
of whose relatives 
practice law or 
hold public office 
in Arizona, also 
studied to become a 
lawyer. His stud- 
ies at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona 
were interrupted by World War II 
service as an Air Force gunner. After 
completing his military duty, he re- 
turned to earn a law degree. 

Though he practiced law for a time, 
Mr. Udall soon turned to politics. He 
was elected to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives by Arizona voters in 1954, 
and kept his seat in that body until 
he was named to the Interior post. 

In Congress, Mr. Udall worked hard 
for an expansion of Uncle Sam’s pro- 
grams for irrigating dry western 
lands and developing national parks. 
He is continuing his drive for these 
programs now that he is Secretary of 
the Interior. In addition, he is seek- 
ing support to build many more 
schools for Indians living in Arizona 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Udall, who turned 41 early this 
year, is an active member of the Mor- 
mon Church, and spent 2 years doing 
missionary work for the Mormons. He 
and Mrs. Udall have 6 children— 
Thomas, Scott, Lynn, Lori, Denis, and 
James—ranging in age from 12 to 1. 

—-By ANTON BERLE 
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STABLISHED March 3, 1849, the 

Department of the Interior was 
sometimes called “Department of the 
West” during its early history. This 
was because its big job then was to 
oversee distribution of land for educa- 
tion, railways, and other purposes in 
the nation’s growing West. 

The Interior division of the federal 
government still has vast areas of pub- 
lic land directly under its control. It 
also holds supervisory rights over In- 
dian reservations, administers our na- 
tional parks, and has certain powers 
to regulate lands containing coal, oil, 
and other minerals. 

Altogether, Interior bears all or 
some responsibilities for over 1,000,- 
000 square miles of land—almost a 
third of the area of the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. The Depart- 
ment’s major job now is to safeguard 
and develop our resources. 

Research is carried on, generally in 
cooperation with private companies, 
in a constant quest for new mineral 
reserves. In private mines that are 
operating, Interior seeks to maintain 
healthful and safe working conditions. 

The Department handles contracts 
for sale of electric power generated at 
certain plants with dams under fed- 
eral control, mainly in western states. 
Similarly, Interior develops irrig;ation 
projects to permit farming in dry 
areas. Presently, research is under 
way to find a practical means of turn- 
ing the salty sea into fresh water. 

Under certain conditions, govern- 
ment-held lands are transferred to in- 
dividuals and companies for livestock 
grazing, for forestry, and for mining. 
Renters or purchasers of such land 
must agree to help prevent soil erosion, 
safeguard water resources, and avoid 
forest deterioration. 

The Department operates hatcheries 
to assure an adequate supply of fish 
for food and for persons who fish for 
sport. Interior also maintains refuges 
to preserve animal and bird life. 

The Department’s job goes beyond 
the 50 states to responsibilities for 
certain U. S. territories. These in- 
clude a number of small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean and in the Caribbean 
Sea. —By ToM HAWKINS 





swimming meet at New Haven. 


School in Evanston, Illinois. 


Games. 


the United States . 


and 141 pounds). 


President Kekkonen of Finland. 


length... 


at an early age. 





SPORTS ON THE RUN 


NOMINATION for the most outstanding high school sports performer of 
1961 (thus far): Steve Clark for his record-shattering feats in tne national 
Slithering through the water faster than 
any swimmer had ever done, this 18-year-old senior from Los Altos (Cali- 
fornia) High School set free-style records of 46.8 seconds in the 100-yard 
race and an even 2 minutes in the 220-yard event... Another high school 
athlete with a bright future is 18-year-old Tom Sullivan of St. George High 
He turned in a time of about 2 minutes 10 
seconds in the 1,000-yard run last winter. 
Look for Japan to become a leading contender in future winter Olympic 
Interest in skiing is skyrocketing in the island nation. 
only about the size of Montana, Japan is believed to have as many skiers as 
. . Los Angeles baseball fans are cheering the largest 
and the smallest players in the big leagues this season in Frank Howard of 
the Dodgers (6’7” and 245 pounds) and Albie Pearson of the Angels (5’5” 


The most unusual race we’ve lieard about recently was that held in Norway 
when 57-year-old King Olav raced 6 miles on skis against 60-year-old 
The Norwegian King won—by a ski 
The first intercollegiate football game—between Princeton and 
Rutgers in 1869—has received considerable publicity from time to time. 
Not many sports fans know, though, that the first baseball game between 
colleges took place 10 years earlier when Williams and Amherst met. 
score: Amherst, 72; Williams, 32... 
rare in the big leagues, yet the Minnesota Twins can claim 2: Reno Bertoia 
from Italy and Elmer Valo from Czechoslovakia. 


His goal is the 1964 Olympics. 


Though 


The 
European-born baseball players are 


Each came to America 
—By HOWARD SWEET 








DONALD DELL, our tennis-playing correspondent in Africa, warms up on 
courts at one of the schools he visited in Kenya 


On-the-Scene Report 





From British Colony, Kenya 


(This is another of a series of arti- 
cles by tennis star Donald Dell.) 


URING my stay in Britain’s Kenya 

Colony, I was most impressed by 
the first-class facilities of the 8 high 
schools at which I lectured on tennis 
to some 4,000 students. 

Most of these educational institu- 
tions were boarding schools with en- 
rollments of 500 to 600 students. Mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic and Anglican 
(Episcopal) faiths conducted several 
of the schools, and there was evidence 
in all of good discipline and careful 
training of the pupils. 

All the schools are in the country a 
few miles outside the capital city, 
Nairobi. Classroom buildings are of 
plain brick in old-style British archi- 
tecture. On these African campuses, 
one had the feeling of being at a fine 
New England prep school such as 
Choate or Andover. 


Emphasis on Athletics 


Long, winding driveways at each 
school run past spacious lawns and 
around numerous athletic fields for 
soccer, tennis, cricket, and field hockey. 
Most of the institutions have outdoor 
swimming pools which, in Kenya’s 
warm climate, can be used during most 
of the year. This is an outdoor coun- 
try, and athletics clearly play a major 
role in the colony’s educational pro- 
gram. 

Kenya on the whole is a beautiful 
land with about 66,000 people of Euro- 
pean descent, over 6,000,000 Africans, 
and about 170,000 Asians. Agricul- 
ture is the principal occupation. 

Nairobi, the capital, has about 300,- 
000 people. It is an amazing, fascinat- 
ing town. A center of transportation 
for East Africa, Nairobi has a huge 
railway station and a new airport. 
Both are constantly filled with hurry- 
ing passengers, and one is reminded 
of transportation terminals at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or Philadelphia. 

The city is relatively small, and is 
a mixture of the modern and the prim- 
itive. The morning after we arrived, 
2 wild zebras wandered away from 
Kenya’s National Game Reserve and 
strolled casually down a side street. 
No one seemed surprised. On a main 
street, Shell Oil Company has an im- 
pressive skyscraper office building. At 
a market opposite it, farmers bargain 
with noisy customers over the price 
of foods. 


During my visit, Kenya held gen- 
eral elections in which Africans and 
Asians voted along with the Euro- 
peans. The result was a majority for 
Africans in the Legislative Council 
for the first time in the colony’s his- 
tory. 

A British governor remains as ad- 
ministrator of the colony, but the Afri- 
cans will now have a great deal of 
influence in the conduct of govern- 
ment. They have taken a major step 
toward full independence, which Brit- 
ain is expected to grant when the Afri- 
cans demonstrate their ability to con- 
trol the government. 

Many of the white settlers, some of 
whom settled in Kenya after World 
War II, are worried about their own 
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future. However, even though there 
has been violence in the past, the elec- 
tions were carried out in orderly fash- 
ion. Political leaders of the Africans 
in Kenya seem determined to avoid 
trouble that might damage their pros- 
pects of independence, and the whites 
are also hopeful that serious conflicts 
can be avoided. 
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Pronunciations 


Adolf Eichmann—ad’dlf ik’man 

Charles de Gaulle—sharl duh gdl’ 

Diefenbaker—dé fén-bak’er 

Konrad Adenauer—k6n’riit 4’d’now-er 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh krdosh- 
chawf 

Yuri Gagarin—y6o'ri ga-ga’ryin 

(Key to markings can be found in any 
good dictionary.) 
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Weekly Digest 
What Others Say 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 





HE Eichmann trial (see note on 

page 8) means a great deal more than 
application of justice to a single mis- 
erable bureaucrat whose job was mur- 
dering 6,000,000 human beings, says 
columnist C. L. Sulzberger in the New 
York Times. “It is a reminder of the 
ghastly chasms into which any paths of 
prejudice may lead, whether based on 
color, creed, or bone structure. 

“What is on trial more than Eichmann 
is humanity itself. The world is being 
reminded of things it would comfortably 
like to forget. And only grim remind- 
ers can help prevent future vicious mis- 
takes. 

“Unless it remembers what it would 
prefer to forget, the conscience of the 
world becomes smug and fat.” 


> “It’s time for us to speak up for 
America,” says a Kansas City Star edi- 
torial. “We have grown accustomed in 
recent years to dwell almost exclusively 
on our shortcomings, as a nation, and 
the mistakes we have committed in the 
management of our foreign policy. 
“Those shortcomings ... deserve our 
urgent attention. It is a sign of national, 
as well as personal, maturity to give 
credit to others and recognize one’s own 
faults. But this virtue can be carried 
to excess.” We should not take unjust 
criticism in silence, but should answer 
our false critics and place proper em- 
phasis on America’s good points. 


» “No one can doubt that the Soviet 
Union of Nikita Khrushchev is greatly 
different from the Soviet Union of Jo- 
seph Stalin,” says Marshall Shulman in 
the New York Times magazine. The 
notorious forced labor camps have all 
but disappeared, and secret police no 
longer make mass arrests as they for- 
merly did. But, the Harvard University 
scholar adds, the fundamental character 
of the Soviet totalitarian system is un- 
changed. He states: 

The control over all aspects of life 
in Russia remains as before with the 
all-powerful Communist Party. Also, 
like Stalin before him, Khrushchev 
wants to make Russia the dominant 
world power. 

There is a hopeful side to this other- 
wise dreary picture: Mr. Khrushchev 
realizes the danger of modern warfare 
and may thus seek to avert an all-out 
conflict. So long as peace is main- 
tained, there is always the hope that 
Khrushchev’s successors will be en- 
couraged to share a more peaceful co- 
existence with us, Mr. Shulman believes. 


> Commenting on Russia’s success in 
putting the first man into space, the 
Washington Post says: 

“.. . The fact of the Soviet space 
feat must be faced for what it is. And 
it is a psychological victory of the first 
magnitude for the Soviet Union as well 
as further evidence of the Soviet lead 
in rocketry. The general excitement 
from Europe to Asia, Africa and the 
Americas will not be diminished by the 
recognition that no immediate military, 
commercial, or other actual advantage 
accrues to the Soviet Union. In these 
matters, what people believe is as im- 
portant as the actual facts, and many 
persons will of course take this event 
as new evidence of Russian superiority. 

“If the United States is to begin re- 
gaining the prestige already lost in this 
race, it plainly will have to redouble 
its efforts to achieve the difficult break- 
through to front position.” For psycho- 
logical as well as scientific reasons, we 
must meet Russia’s challenge in space. 


MODEL (right) of satellite that RCA plans for global communications 


Science in the News 





‘Space-Cast’ Satellites 


ITHIN less than 10 years, 3 
small satellites—each only 13 
feet long—could be handling all the 
world’s international communications. 
Telecasts, radio broadcasts, telegrams, 
telephone calls, practically any kind of 
message could go from one land sta- 
tion to another by way of the satellites. 
Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA) is planning the 3-satellite 
“space-cast” project. Each of the sat- 
ellites could handle 1,000 two-way 
transmissions at a time. 

Wide fins on the sides of each space 
receiver-transmitter would carry solar 
cells to draw power for instruments 
from the sun (see picture of model). 
An antenna at one end of the satellite 
would be directed constantly toward 
the center of earth. Ground stations 
would have antennas aimed at the sat- 
ellite assigned to them for use. 

Each satellite would orbit 22,300 
miles above the equator. Speed would 
be matched to that of earth’s rotation 
at the equator (about 1,000 miles an 
hour). In this way, each satellite 
would be held to a “fixed” position in 


space. There would be no need for 
tracking equipment to follow its posi- 
tion constantly. 

Two satellites alone, RCA says, 
would be able to link the major inter- 
national communication centers of 
both the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres. Three would be sufficient to 
serve every inhabited part of the 
world. 

Engineers for the “space-cast” plan 
say that electronic problems are prac- 
tically solved, but improved methods 
for launching and guiding the satel- 
lites are necessary. Even so, the en- 
gineers believe that the system can be 
put in operation before 1970. 

Confident that its system can be 
highly successful, RCA has asked the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to assign positions in space for the 3 
proposed satellites. FCC has also been 
urged to seek cooperation from other 
nations in bringing the project to 
reality as a truly international ven- 
ture—and thus avoid a costly space 
race in the communications field. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








When you tell a girl something in 
strictest confidence, you’re in the publish- 
ing business. 

* 


Polite little man: I’m afraid you’re in 
the wrong seat, sir. 

Burly individual: You’ve got nothing 
to be afraid of, buddy, so long as you 
don’t try to move me. 


* 


“My wife said she just couldn’t stand 
to wash any more dishes,” reports a man, 
“so I brought her a kitchen stool.” 


* 


Wife to Husband: “You’d think they’d 
make credit cards of stronger paper— 
this is the third one I’ve worn out this 
year.” 


* 


A farmer raised a lot of hogs and sold 
them. After the last truck delivery, he 
sat down with pencil and paper to esti- 
mate how he came out on the deal for 
income t2x purposes. His figures showed 
no profit or loss—he had just broken 
even. 

So he wrote the following on his income 
tax forms: “I had the pleasure of their 
company.” 


Two friends had a date to play golf. 
The first one stepped up to the tee, took 
a mighty swing and his drive was a hole 
in one. 

The second friend stepped up to the tee 
and said: “All right, now I'll take my 
practice swing, and then we’ll start the 
game.” 




















JOE E. BURESCH 
“Just a few more weeks of school, Mom, 
and then your vacation will be over.” 





News Quiz 











Expanding Population 


1. About how large is America’s pres- 
ent population: 100,000,000; 147,000,000; 
183,000,000; or 200,000,000? 


2. So far as percentages are concerned, 
what big U. S. region made the fastest 
peve in the period between 1950 and 
1960? 


3. What change, under present law, is 
to take place in Congress because of the 
new census figures? 


4. Do the majority of our people now 
live in rural communities, small towns, 
or metropolitan areas? 


5. The Census Bureau says that our 
population recently has become “both 
older and younger.” Explain what this 
statement means. 


6. Briefly discuss the difficulties and 
the advantages of America’s swift popu- 
lation growth. 


7. Is the number of people in the en- 
tire world increasing at a yearly rate of 
about 12,500,000; 25,000,000; 37,500,000; 
or 50,000,000? 


Discussion 


1. If you live in a rapidly expanding 
city or community, what are some of the 
important problems arising because of its 
growth? o you think these are being 
handled as well as they should be? Ex- 
plain. 


2. Do you or do you not favor Mr. 
Chelf’s proposal to enlarge the House of 
Representatives? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


De Gaulle’s France 


1. In what respect may France’s econ- 
omy be described as “balanced”? 


2. How has the office of the Presidency 
in that country been changed under De 
Gaulle? 


3. Describe the economic gains that 
have been made there during recent 
years. 


4. How has President de Gaulle sof- 
tened the impact of France’s loss of its 
African colonies? 


5. In what way have relations between 
the French and Germans changed during 
the past few years? 


6. What is considered to be the su- 
preme task still confronting President 
de Gaulle? 


7. Why does France want 
weapons of its own? How 
United States feel about this? 

8. How do the views of De Gaulle on 
the United Nations and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization differ from 
those held by leaders of the U. S. gov- 
ernment? 


nuclear 
does the 


Discussion 


1. What do you consider President de 
Gaulle’s greatest achievement to date? 
Why? 

2. If De Gaulle continues his critical 
attitude toward NATO and the UN, what 
do you think our policy toward France 
should be? 


Miscellaneous 


1. State the crime for which Israel is 
trying Adolf Eichmann. 


2. What 2 countries does President 
Kennedy plan to visit in the weeks to 
come? 


3. Name 3 Administration measures 
approved on Capitol Hill so far. 

4. What do supporters and critics of 
the John Birch Society say about that 
organization? 


5. When is the United States expected 
to send a man into orbit around the 
earth? 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) voters; 2. (d) lengthy speech or 
speeches; 3. (c) suitable to the occasion; 
4. (b) once every 2 years; 5. (a) jok- 
ing; 6. (b) supreme; 7. (c) misleading. 
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Except for zAussia, France is the 
largest country in Europe. Its 
area of 212,736 square miles makes 
it slightly smaller than North and 
South Dakota plus Nebraska. 

Northern France is a country of 
rolling plains. In the south the 
land is more mountainous. Along 
the border with Spain rise the high 
Pyrenees. Near the Swiss and 
Italian boundaries are the French 
Alps, while farther north are the 
rugged Vosges Mountains. 

The different regions of France 
vary greatly in appearance. They 
include the green apple orchards 
of Normandy; Brittany with its 
rugged cliffs facing the Atlantic; 
the pleasant valley of the Loire 
with its ornate chateaus; and the 
sunny beaches and palm-shaded * 
walks of the Riviera on the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Paris, the French capital, is one 
of the world’s most beautiful cit- 
ies. With its tree-lined boulevards, 
spacious squares, and impressive 
public buildings and monuments, 
it is a city visited annually by 
thousands of tourists. 


France Under Charles de Gaulle 


President Kennedy to Confer with French Leader 


Late next month, President John 
Kennedy will make his first 
journey as U. S. Chief Executive 
to France. He will fly to Paris 
to confer with President Charles 
de Gaulle on important matters. 


MONG 
Gaulle 
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world leaders, 
is perhaps the hard- 
Stubborn. 


haughty, 
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eloquent, 
rong-u illed. courageous, 


(ncoope rative, great... these are only 
a few of the adjectives that have been 
applied at one time or another to this 
complex man. 

Whatever one may think of the 70- 
vear-old French President, no one de- 
nies that Mr. de Gaulle commands high 
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United States and France. 

Productive land. The country which 
President Kennedy will visit enjoys a 
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De Gaulle to power. It was during 
World War II that Charles de Gaulle 
came to the fore. When Adolf Hitle’s 
German troops swept across France, 
De Gaulle—a professional army officer 
—refused to surrender. He fled to 
London and rallied resistance. 

After helping to set up the first 
postwar government in France, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle stepped aside. During 
the years that followed, France was 
engulfed in troubles. The government 
proved unstable, and one Premier fol- 
lowed another. 

The nation involved in a 
bitter struggle in the colonial terri- 
tory of Indochina. Fighting ended 
only when freedom was granted to the 
Then France was plunged into 
a similar conflict in Algeria wheie 
native rebels demanded independence. 

The French government proved in- 
effective in dealing with the Algerian 
problem. In 1958 French army lead- 
demanded that De Gaulle take 
power, and he agreed to do so with the 
understanding that he would be per- 
mitted to draw up a new constitution. 


became 


area. 


ers 


That autumn, the new constitution 
Was approved by the people. Estah- 
lishing the Fifth Republic, it curbed 


the powers of the legislature, and pro- 
vided for a President who would ap- 
point the Premier and would wield 
strong powers as the Chief Executive. 
Charles de Gaulle was elected to that 
office. (Previously, the President had 
practically no authority, and the Pre- 
mier could be ousted by parliament 
more easily than he can be today.) 

Economic gains. When President de 
Gaulle took over, he was confronted by 
rising prices, considerable unemploy- 
ment, a nearly empty treasury, and 
lagging sales abroad. 

He promptly started a belt-tighten- 
ing program, and its results are now 
being felt. Today, prices are being kept 
under control, unemployment is at a 
minimum (moreover, many workers 
are benefiting from overtime pay), and 
France is paying off its debts. Sales 
abroad have been boosted, and France 
is taking in more foreign money than 
she is paying out—that is, she has a 
“favorable balance of trade.” 

Most Frenchmen are getting along 
more comfortably than ever before. 
Per capita income is close to $900 a 
year—not high, of course, as compared 
to U. S. income of $2,300, but better 
than in most European countries. 


French Community. One of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s major achievements 
has been to grant freedom to France’s 
African colonies while at the same 
time inducing most of them to join the 
French Community. The latter is a 
voluntary association consisting of 
France, its overseas holdings, and 
those of its former colonies that wish 
to cooperate with France in trade and 
other matters. 

Included in the French Community 
is an area of more than 4,000,000 
square miles with a populaticn of 
about 85,000,000. Of the 12 African 
republics that have emerged out of 
French holdings since De Gaulle be- 
came President, most have joined the 
French Community. Only Mali and 
Guinea ‘have rejected close ties. 

Western European unity. To any- 
one recalling the ancient hostility be- 
tween France and Germany (the latter 
invaded France 3 times in the past 
century), the close and friendly rela- 
tions that exist today between the 2 
seem almost incredible. 

A good deal of credit is owed to 
President de Gaulle for this situation. 
He ‘has worked closely with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of West Germany to 
heal old wounds, and to induce their 
countries to work together. Mr. de 
Gaulle feels that the establishment of 
close bonds is the best insurance that 
Germany will never again attack its 
neighbor. 

France has also strengthened its 
ties with nearby lands in other ways. 
Ever since the end of World War II, 
she has taken a role of leadership in 
unifying Western Europe. Today 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
cooperate in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (merging their coal and steel 
industries); in Euratom (producing 
atomic energy for peaceful uses) ; and 
in the Common Market (lowering 
trade barriers). 

Algerian problem. To bring peace 
to the North African territory of Al- 
geria is the supreme task that still 
confronts President de Gaulle. 

In January, the citizens of France 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of his 
plan for ending the long strife between 
the French and the Algerian rebels, 
who demand independence for their 
land. (For the background of this 
issue, see the Algerian article in the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER of November 14.) 

Among those French citizens who 
voted, 75% of them backed Mr. de 
Gaulle in calling for direct peace ne- 
gotiations with the rebels. Peace talks 
were scheduled to get under way in 
France on April 7, but they were post- 


EXPERT FARMERS, the French still do much of their work by hand and with horses—but they have added many tractors 
Modernization is continuing at a rapid pace to increase efficiency in agriculture. 


and other machinery in past 10 years. 
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LOOKING at Seine River and Paris from second platform of city’s famous Eiffel Tower. 
elevator to top of 984-foot structure, which was built in 1889. 


poned after a dispute broke out over a 
minor Algerian group. The French 
wanted this group represented in the 
peace talks, but Algerian rebel leaders 
opposed the idea. 

New attempts are being made to 
get the peace talks on the right track. 

Ties with U.S. France is our oldest 
ally. (Without her help, our country’s 
colonists might not have been success- 
ful in winning independence in the 
American Revolution.) 

Twice in the past 50 years we have 
helped France fight Germany. After 
World War II, our aid under the 
Marshall Plan helped put France on 
its feet. We partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 

Kennedy-De Gaulle talks. Despite 
these close ties, the United States and 
France do not always see eye to eye. 
Here are some of the matters that 
Presidents Kennedy and de Gaulle are 
expected to discuss: 

Western leadership. The French 
leader is determined for his country to 
win recognition as a great world 
power. He wants France to have more 
influence in the western alliance, where 
—he feels—she is overshadowed by the 
United States and Great Britain. He 
would like to see France, Britain, and 
the United States make the major de- 
cisions for the 15-nation group. 

U. S. leaders have resisted this idea. 
“All members of the alliance should be 
on an equal footing in determining 
policies. France has her share of in- 
fluence, and she should go along with 
majority opinion.” 

Nuclear weapons. President de 
Gaulle feels that possession of nuclear 
weapons—which his country is now 
developing—is necessary if France is 
to be considered an equal of the United 
States, Britain, and the Soviet Union. 
“While others have the means to an- 
nihilate (France),” he said recently, 
“she must have the means to defend 
herself.” 

American officials are not happy 
about France’s nuclear experiments, 
especially at a time when we are try- 
ing to bring about an agreement with 
Russia on a test ban. France opposes 


are 
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any agreement which would threaten 
to curb her nuclear tests. Our leaders 
have pointed out that U. S. nuclear 
weapons would be used for France’s 
defense in case of a war. 

NATO. President de Gaulle has not 
supported NATO to the extent that 
U. S. officials desire. He thinks that 
France should, for the most part, pro- 
vide for its own defense and be less 
dependent on NATO. No country, he 
says, should leave its defense policies 
for other nations to determine. 

U. S. leaders say: “French failure to 
give full support tends to weaken the 
anti-communist alliance. Even though 
NATO has not always worked per- 
fectly, it is more effective in discour- 
aging the communists than the forces 
of each nation working individually 
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would be. If attacked, France would 
undoubtedly welcome NATO aid.” 

United Nations. The French Presi- 
dent considers the UN weak and inef- 
fective at present, and France refuses 
to help pay for the Congo operation. 
UN meetings, De Gaulle says, are “no 
more than tumultuous and scandalous 
sessions where it is impossible to or- 
ganize objective debate... .” He ex- 
pressed hope recently that the day 
would come when “common sense will 
prevail and where reasonable nations 

. will put this great global organiza- 
tion on a new foundation.” 

U. S. officials say: “Like France, we 
want the United Nations to become 
more effective. The way to accomplish 
that is to support it during these trou- 
bled times when Russia and the other 
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Red lands are attacking it and are re- 
fusing to help pay for the Congo opera- 
tion. To work against the UN now is 
playing Russia’s game.” 

Colonialism. President de Gaulle is 
annoyed that the United States has not 
backed France more strongly in the 
Algerian dispute. He feels that his 
country has done a valuable service for 
the western lands by keeping the com- 
munists from stepping into Algeria. 

American leaders say that full U.S 
support for France in its long struggle 
in Algeria would have damaged our 
relations with many of the newly in- 
dependent lands that are sympathetic 
with the Algerian rebels. They point 
out that we are supporting De Gaulle’s 
present attempts to bring peace to the 
area. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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1 Ferdinand Magellan's Victoria sailed around world 
in three years: September 1519 to September 1522 
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Graf Zeppelin of Germany, 
first airship around worlt: 
ea 21 days, 8 hours, in 19:9 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF MAGELLAN, the time required for circling our globe has shrunk dramatically 


The Story of the Week 


World Spotlight on 
Eichmann Court Trial 


The world is once again listening 
frightful account of what can 
happen if a nation falls under dicta- 
torial and fanatical rule. In a crowded 
Jerusalem courtroom, after 
witness is giving details to support 
the charge that Adolf Eichmann had 
a key role in Nazi Germany’s inhuman 
killing of millions of Jews. 

agrees that the offenses 
Eichmann and to. other 
Nazis who worked with dictator Adolf 
Hitler among 
acts ever performed in 


to a 


witness 


Everyone 
laid to 
are the most heinous 
recorded his- 
But some people feel that Israel, 
since it was not nation until after 
World War II, has no legal right to 
try the onetime Nazi leader. More- 

over, they say that 
because of the emo- 
iional attitude of 
the Jews toward 
Eichmann, he can- 
not receive a fair, 


tory 


legal trial in Jeru- 
salem. 
A majority of ob- 
however, 
different 
They point 


servers, 
= take a 
Eichmann 
view. 
out that the trial is 
history lesson—a 


much-needed 
reminder to people 
everywhere of what can happen when 
freedom is lost to gangster rulers. It 
is argued that mankind too often for- 
gets the inhuman acts of such rulers 
as well as the methods and conditions 
which enabled them to gain power. 
Only by refreshing 
again and again can we prevent future 
tragedies of this kind. 

To support 


our memories 


Israel’s legal right to 
try Eichmann, this argument is used: 
“Since no world court is available to 
this kind, and since 
the Nazi official’s alleged crimes were 
committed largely against the Jews, 
it is only fitting that he be tried by 
Israel.” 
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Space Race with 

Reds Is Serious One 

is scheduled to take 
a short ride into space within a few 
weeks, but he is not expected to circle 


Our astronaut 


the globe before the end of this year. 
fear it will 
can hurl 


Moreover, our scientists 


2 
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years before we 
aloft a space ship as large as the 5-ton 
vehicle that took Russia’s 27-year-old 
Major Yuri Gagarin on his global 
flight at 17,000 miles an hour. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet 


feat 


space 


has been widely acclaimed around the 
world. It is generally regarded as a 
great psychological victory for Mos- 
cow, and may cause the Reds to 
toughen their attitude toward us in 
negotiations on international prob- 
lems. 

Many Americans are now calling 
for a redoubling of our scientific ef- 
forts so we can not only match the 
Reds, but them in the con- 
quest of space. Soviet scientists are 
already jubilantly predicting that they 
will send a man to the moon, and per- 
haps to the planets, ahead of us. 

Informed U. S. citizens know that 
Americans generally, as well as the 
government, must work harder than 
ever before to catch up with Russia 
in the space field and to keep ahead of 
her along other lines. We must sacri- 
fice some of our luxuries, overcome 
some of our past indifferences to slov- 
enly and dishonest practices in our 
midst, and accept the Soviet challenje 
in space and other fields as a deadly 
serious business. 
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Any Hope for Nuclear 
Test Ban Meetings? 


from the White House 
that President Kennedy is 
becoming increasingly impatient with 
Moscow’s policy of little or 
nothing toward reaching an agree- 
ment on a_ global test ban. 
Some unless the 
Reds they serious about 
this matter in the near future, the 
Administration may decide to break 
off the talks and resume our nuclear 
experiments, 

Western-Soviet talks on banniny 
nuclear tests were resumed last month 
after a long recess. They first began 
in the fall of 1958. Both sides agreed 
not to conduct any nuclear tests while 
the talks were being held, but we can’t 
be certain that Russia has been living 
up to this promise. 

The United States and Britain have 
made a number of minor concessions 
to Russia in recent weeks, but they 
still insist on a truly effective system 
of inspection to assure that no nation 
can violate the test ban agreement. 


Reports 
indicate 
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nuclear 


feel that, 
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President Kennedy to 
Make Overseas Trip 


President Kennedy is preparing for 
his first trip abroad since becoming: 
Chief Executive. After acting as host 
to British Prime Minister Harold Mac-- 
millan, West German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, and other visitors fron 


overseas, the President will see addi- 
tional world leaders in their own cap- 
itals. 

Mr. Kennedy is scheduled to visit 
Ottawa, Canada, May 16 to 18. Dur- 
ing his stay there, he will confer with 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and 
address the Canadian Parliament. 

On May 31, the President will arrive 
in Paris for 3-day talks with French 
President Charles de Gaulle (see page 
6 story). French interest in President 
Kennedy’s forthcoming trip is height- 
ened by the fact that Mrs. Kennedy 
will accompany him. She is of French 
ancestry and speaks the language 
fluently. 


World Eyes Events 
In South Viet Nam 


Red rebels in South Viet Nam are 
stepping up their campaign of terror 
against the free government of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. The commu- 
nists turned to such tactics after suf- 
fering a crushing defeat at the polls 
recently. Some 80% of the voters 
cast ballots for the re-election of Diem 
as President. 


Is Cuba Facing Its 
Showdown Struggle? 


There were reports of heavy fight- 
ing in Cuba as this paper went to 
press. Cubans opposed to the pro-Red 
government of Fidel Castro invaded 
the island country and others siraulta- 
neously struck from within. The in- 
vasions and uprisings came on the 
heels of bombings by members of 
Castro’s air force who defected and 
escaped after having carried out their 
raids. 

As of this writing, no one knows the 
outcome of the Cuban fighting, but it 
appears certain that the island coun- 
try is in for trying times of terror 
and bloodshed. The fighting also is 
likely to make East-West negotiations 
on other issues more difficult, because 
the Reds will do everything they can 
to blame the United States for the 
trouble in Cuba. 


Differing Views on 
John Birch Society 


The anti-communist John Birch 
Society claims chapters in 34 states 
and says it is rapidly spreading to 
the rest of the nation. Named after 
an American serviceman killed by 
Red Chinese just a few days after 
World War II ended, the group is 
headed by Robert Welch. He is a 


retired candy manufacturer from 
Massachusetts. 

The Birch Society opposes many of 
Uncle Sam’s long-standing policies at 
home and abroad, including federal 
income taxes, foreign aid, U.S. mem- 
bership in the United Nations, and 
many others. Mr. Welch and some 
other society members have also ac- 
cused top leaders of both parties— 
including former Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower—of having worked 
for communist interests. 

Critics of the organization, includ- 
ing U. S. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy (the President’s brother), 
say it is a “ridiculous” extremist out- 
fit that stirs up hatreds and distrust 
among different groups in the coun- 
try, and is unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. Supporters, including U.S. 
Representatives Edgar Heistand and 
John Rousselot of California, contend 
the society is a staunch foe of com- 
munism and that it hopes to restore 
“basic American ideals” to our public 
life. 


Record of Congress 
Since Last January 


Congress is hard at work on the 
Kennedy Administration’s “must” leg- 
islative program for the year. As of 
last week, however, the lawmakers had 
passed only 6 of 35 or so major Presi- 
dential proposals. They include meas- 
ures to: 

1. Provide federal aid to the states 
to help them add several weeks of 
payments to jobless workers. 

2. Extend the act under which the 
President can, if he feels it is in the 
best interest of the country, continue 
our embargo on purchases of Cuban 
sugar and buy that commodity from 
other countries instead. 

3. Give federal aid to communities 
hard hit by unemployment. 

4. Continue federal payments to 
farmers for their surplus corn and 
other similar crops only if they reduce 
their output of these items. 

In addition, the Senate ratified a 
treaty making the United States a 
member of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). This is an association of 
some 20 free nations which are seek- 
ing to increase economic cooperation. 

Measures still to be acted upon in- 
clude federal aid to schools; health 
care for older Americans; foreign 
aid; and many others. 


Next Week: Scandinavia 
And U. S. Farm Program 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) the Kennedy farm 
proposals, and (2) Scandinavia. 


CIVIL WAR CHART 


Teachers and students in all 
parts of the nation are praising 
our new Civil War chart. They 
say they like it— 
= Because of its “wealth of facts 

in a small space.” 
= Because it “fits compactly into 

a three-ring notebook.” 

Because it “summarizes essen- 

tial facts about the Civil War.” 

Because it is “priced so low that 

every student can have a copy.” 

Attractively printed in three 
colors, the chart is priced at 20 
cents each for 10 or more copies; 
25 cents each for 1 to 9 copies. 
Send orders to Charts, 1733 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











